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From the Genesee Furmer. 
LECTURE ON HORTICULTURE, 
Delivered before the Young Men’s Association of Al- 


bany, March 1834. 

Neirier education nor habit has qualified me 
to address a public assembly. But the high ap- 
probation with which [ have seen your associa- 
tion furmed, and acquire strength and respectabil- 
ity, and the individual and public benefits which it 
promises in its results, have induced me to contrib- 


By Jesse Burt, Esq. 


ute my mite towards your entertainment gud im- 
provement in useful knowledge, by addressing you 
some brief remarks ou the business of Horticulture. 
This subject is commended to your notice as one 
which contributes largely to supply our wants aud 
to heighten our enjoyments ;—as a healthful ree- 
reation to the studious and sedentary, and as sur- 
passing most other employments in the high grat- 
ifieation which it is capable of imparting to the 
wait, 

Horticulture is another term for gardening, It 
embraces the management of the garden, whether 
intended for the production of truit, culinary veg- 
etables or flowers. ‘The art is co-extensiye with 
our race. It was the employment of our first pa- 
rent in Eden. Its early history is too obscure to 
be traced, Suffice it to say, that in the polished 
ages of Rome, it was cultivated with taste and 
assiduity, and ranked with the fine arts; and that 


with these it sunk to obscurity at the downfall of 


thatempire, All of the art that survived the shock 


of Vandalism, remained cloistered with the monks | 


during the dark ages. With learning too, it re- 
vived, first in Italy and Holland ; to which coun- 
tries many exotics, and a taste for their cultiva- 
tion, were introduced during the crusades. It was 
not until the reign of Henry VIII, in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, that gardening was much 
cultivated in England. Previous to this time, even 
eabbages and pot herbs were imported from Hol- 
land for the tables of the opulent. During this reign, 
apricots, melons, herbs, and esculent roots, were 
introduced first into the royal gardens. Among 
the varieties of that day is mentioned * the black 
trees which bear no fruit, but only a pleasaunte flow- 
ere.”  [mprovement in horticulture progressed 
under Elizabeth, and Charles I,—during the reign 
of the latter, the first general book of English 
gardening, was published by Parkison, a work 
which is yet quoted with high commendation. 
At this time the first mention is made of potatoes, 
cauliflowers, celery, &c. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
several valuable publications upon horticulture ap- 
peared in England and France; and in 1724, 
Philip Miller published his celebrated Gardener’s 
Dictionary, an original work of merit, which at- 
tracted general notice, and gave a new impulse to 
improvement. British and other foreign works 
on gardening, have since been greatly multiplied ; 
and improvement has kept pace with the increase 
of wealth and refinement, until horticulture has 
attained to a high state of perfection, both as a 
useful and ornamental art, in most of the civi- 
lized countries of the old continent. Horticultu- 


ral Societies have done much to accelerate im- 
provement, and to multiply the subjects of cul- 























ture.* The Society of London, established a gar- 
den in 1818, and sent agents into every quarter of 
the world, to collect whatever could be found use- 
ful or ornamental. One of these agents, after tra- 
versing the United States and the Canadas, for 
this purpose, has spent four years on the Pacific 
coast of our continent, exploring the country from 
California to Columbia ‘Mer, and from thence 
across the continent to the Hudson Bay factories, 
in collecting rare plants aud seeds. Some idea 
of the extent of the Society's labors, may be form- 
ed from the faet, that inyits catalogue for 1830, 
there are enumerated as growing in its garden, 
3400 varieties of hardy edible fruits, and 58: vari- 
eties of edible nuts, exclusive of 89 varieties of 
the fig, 182 of the grape, 56 of the pine apple, 
and 131 of the melon, nearly all of which last 
wamed are cultivated in houses, with the aid of 
artificial heat—making an aggregate of about 4000 
varieties of fruits, independent of ornamental plants, 
This Society has been highly useful to us, not 
only by awakening here a spirit of horticultural 
iunprovement, but by distributing through its cor- 
responding members among us, many of its choice 
fruits and ornamental plants. 

From the restricted means and economy inci- 
dent to a new country, gardening has with us 
been limited to what has been deemed necessary, 
seldom aspiring to elegance. The neighborhoods 
of our commercial towns form but a partial ex- 
ception to this remark. Indeed until within a 
few years, the progress of horticultural improve- 
ment has been slow among us. And evev now 
the cultivation of fruits and esculent roots, is but 
impertectly understood, or their value in promo- 
ting the health, comfort and economy of a family, 
uot duly appreciated by the generality of our 
countrymen. Few of the fine varieties of fruit, 
and other choice productions of the garden, are 
seen in travelling through our country. Buta bet- 
ter taste is gaining ground. We have eflected 
much inthe last twenty years, and have abun- 
dant reason to anticipate greater improvements in 
the twenty years to come, 

A good fruit and vegetable garden is a source 
of high gratification, as it regards the reasonable 
indulgence of the appetite. No fruits are so de- 
licious as those we pluck from our own trees and 
vines—no vegetables so grateful as those which 
have been cultivated by our own hands—and no 
productions of the garden so truly good and bhealth- 
ful at any time, as when fresh gathered for use. 
But if we add to these enjoyments the pleasura- 
ble sensations which arise from the ornamental 
department,—from the novelty, the fragrance, and 
the beauty, with which nature in summer, is ever 
varying her pencilings upon the flower border 
and in the shubbery, we shall find that a garden 
is intimately connected as well with the pleasures 
of the mind, as the wants of the body. 

Few of my hearers, [ apprehend, have ever re- 
flected on the extent to which we are indebted to 
foreign countries for the vegetable productions 
which enrich our tables and regale our senses, 
Did our gardens contain only the plants that are 
indigenous to our country, the supply would in- 





*We have seen in a monthly publication, accounts of exhi- 








deed be scanty. But we have laid almost every 
clime under contribution to administer to our 
wants and to embellish our grounds, Most of our 
gram, anda large portion of our esculent roots, 
derive their origin from other countries, The 
greatest part of them came to us from Great Brit- 
ain and Holland, which in turn received them 
from Italy, Italy from Greece, and Greece from 
the East. Rye and wheatare indigenous in Sibe- 
ria aud Litthe Tartary; rice is the natural pro- 
duce of Ethiopia; buckwheat of Asia; kidney 
beans of the East Indies; the beet and onion of 
Spain and Portugal; peas came from the south 
of Europe ; Jerusalem artichokes from Brazil ; 
peppers aud cucumbers from India; the egg plant 
trom Africa; the tomato from South America; 
pompions from Astracan; ruta baga from Swe- 
den; the cauliflower from Cyprus; and aspara- 
Our fruits originated in coun- 
Without 
pretending to decide upon the disputed questions, 
whether all the cultivated apples have originated 
from the wild crab, or whether any of these vari- 
eties existed here when our shores were first vis- 
ited by Europeans, I can say, that we have es 
teemed varieties of this fruit growing among us 
which originated on the banks of the Po and the 
Danube, of the Rhine and the Oder, of the Seine 
and the Thames ;—and on the shores of the Bal- 
tic and Caspian, The peach came from Persia ; 
the plum from Syria; the cherry from Pontus ; 


gus from Asia. 
tries equally remote from each other. 














bitions at 58 of these Societies in England alone. 


the quince from Austria; the almond from Bar- 
bary and China; and the pear from Europe. 
Our pot herbs, and medicinal cultivated plants are 
also inostly exotic ; parsley is from Sardinia ; purs. 
lain from South America; nasturtium from Peru; 
thyme from Spain; sage from the south of Eu- 
rope; savery from France ; warjorum from Sicily ; 
rhubarb from Asia; and balm from Switzerland, 
So of our flowering shrubs and plants. Pinks, 
the narcissus and daffodil, are from Ltaly, the Dab- 
lia from Mexico, the ranunculus and anemonie 
trom Cappadocia, the hydrangea, balsam, aster 
and camellia from China and Japan, the tulip and 
hyacinth from the Levant, the tuberose from Cey- 
lon, and our finest peonies from China. And 
of trees, we are indebted to the north of Asia 
for the ornamental horse chesnut, and to farther 
India for the stately ailanthus. ‘These are but a 
small part of the contributions which horticulture 
has gathered from foreign lands for your conve- 
vience and pleasure. Aud every year adds to the 
list new varieties, 

The size and style of gardens vary according 
to the purpose which they are intended to serve, 
and the expense which it is designed to bestow 
upon them. 

The royal gardens of Europe are of great ex- 
tent and magnificence. That of Kew comprises 
120 acres, and is maintained at vast expense, 
Gardens of this description are not indigenous to 
our country, and I trust it will be long ere they 
become acclimated among us. 

Botanic gardens are found attached to most of 
the colleges of Europe, and to some few in the 
United States. Many of these are of considera- 
ble extent, aud abound in rare exotics as well as in 
indigenous plants, and embrace those that are 
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tender, and require protection, as well as hardy 
species, 

There are many public gardens in Europe, laid 
out and embellished at great expense, which serve 
as promenades and pleasure grounds. These are 
sometimes maintained at public expense, and a 
other times by individuals. They are found in 
the environs of most of the capitals and large 
towns upon the continent. ‘To show how much 
they may be made to contribute to the pleasure 
as well as the health of city life, and the influ- 
ence they exert upon the manners of a community, 
1 will bere quote from the journal of a travelling 
horticulturist, the notice of a public garden of 
this kind belonging to the city of Frankfort in 
Germany. 

“ This city is surrounded, except on one side 
where the Maine runs, with a pleasure ground or 
garden, at least two wiles in length, and occupying 
the breadth of the former ditch and ramparts, 
and affording great variety of shady walks and 
picturesque scenery, with the grand advantage of 
being accessible from every part of the city iu a 
few moments, One peculiar feature of this plea- 
sure ground is, that it is vot confined to trees and 
shrubs, but contains a profusion of the choicest 
flowers and roses, dahlias, erysanthemunms, &e. 
together with most of the choice annuals, as bal- 
sams, China asters, &c. even geraniums and ter- 
raria tigrida, planted in large masses of each, 
and intermixed with vast beds of mignonette, all 
in a high state of luxurianee and beauty.  Noth- 
ing could be more brilliaut than the display of this 
garden says the narrator, when I saw it in Sep- 
tember when the dalilias and superb clumps of da- 
turea arborea, salvia coccinea, Qe. were in thow- 
er; and as a proof of the seale on which it is 
managed, and the attention paid to it, I may men- 
tion that the gardeners were then preparing a bed 
of irregular figure wholly for pinks, about 50 feet 
long, and from 9 to 15 broad. 

This garden affords a striking proof of the 
great superiority of the manners of the German 
Though 


lower classes over those of the English. 
merely separated from the public highway by a 
low hedge which may be stridden across, and at 
all times accessible, (there being uo door or gates 
at any time to the entrance) to every individual 
of a population of 50,000 souls, and constantly 
frequented by servauts and eliidren of all des- 
criptions, not a flower, nor even a leaf of any one 
of the plants, seems ever touched, Even the 
beds of mignonette look as untrodden and un- 
plucked, as if iu an English private garden, And 
yet there are no persons (that f saw) to wateh ; 
and instead of threats of heavy penalties, a print 
ed paper is affixed on a board at each entrance, 
expressing in German, that the public authorities 
having originally formed, and annually keeping 
up the garden for the gratification of the citizens, 
its trees, shrubs and flowers, are cominitted to the 
safeguard of their individual protection, ‘This 
simple appeal is here sufficient.” 

The public ground in this city known as the 
military or Washington square, might, at no grea 
expense, be converted into a public garden of this 
kind, and furvish a most delighttul and interesting 
promenade during the summer, for citizens ane 
visiters. When once put in order, it might be 


kept so with the avails of season tickets, at a not 
inal price, or the profits of a refectory, embra- 
cing the sale of spare plants, seeds and fruits. | 
might be surrounded by a neat feuce, side walk 


and a row of ornamental trees, while the interior 
might be laid out with taste, enriched with the 
choicest fruits, and embellished with ornamental 
shrubbery and flowers. It would also afford plea- 
sant facilities for the study of botany to the youth 
of our public schools, 

One of the most splendid structures for the pres- 
ervation and display of tropicul plants, has been 
undertaken at Brighton, England; and although, 
owing to the misconduct of a foreman, in prema- 
turety removing some of the supports, the build- 
ing fell last August, its re-construction was im- 
mediately commenced, and it will probably be 
completed the ensuing summer, It is called the 
Brighton Antheum. It is an immense conserva- 
tory, for growing plants of great height, and is 
constructed wholly of iron and glass, even the 
sashes being of iron, and requiring of this metal 
between four and five hundred tons. The struc- 
ture had been reared, many choice plants introdu- 
ced, and the glazing about being commenced, when 
it fell with a tremendous crash. The dome of this 
building was the largest ever constructed, rising 
60 feet from the base of the rafters, and exceeding 
ihat of St. Peters, at Rome, by S000 superticial 
feet, and requiring nearly wo acres of glass to 
cover it, Among the plants purchased for this 
splendid couservatory, were three palnis, sixty feet 
high, for whieh 165002. had been paid, if my mem- 
ory serves me, to the Messrs. Loddriges, nursery- 
men of London, 

Private gardens, of great extent, and on an ex- 
pensive scale, abound in most of the countries of 
Europe. In these, net ouly hardy fruits and vege- 
tables are foreed, for early use, but most of the 
tropical fruits are brought to a high state of per- 
feciion, by the aid of hot houses and walls, Straw- 
berries, in this ‘way, are produced for the table in 
April, inelons in May, grapes and peaches in June, 
and pine apples at almost any season, It is affirm- 
ed, that in Britain a gentleman may derive from 
his own garden, with the aid of glass aud fire heat, 
amore varied and richer dessert, throughout the 
year, than is to be met with on the most luxurious 
tables in any other country. Aud yet the summers 
of England are of. so low a temperature, that the 
peach, grape, melon, &c. require the aid of artifi- 
cial heat, or a wall, to bring them to perfection ; 
and even our fine Spitzenburgh apple does not 
ripen well there in the open ground. Gardens ot 
this description, though generally on a more timited 
scale, may be found in the neighborhoods of our 
commercial towns, aud will doubuless be multiplied 
as we advance io horticultural inprovement. ‘The 
garden of Mr, Pratt, near Philadelphia, is distin- 
guished for the number and variety of rare plants 
which it contains, aud for its appendages and neat 
arrangement. "That of Col, Perkins, in the vicinity 
of Boston, has a range of glass houses of pearly 
700 feet in length, for rearing teuder plants and 
iorciug fruit, aud exhibits a pattern of good taste 
and neatness. Tam induced to believe, that we 
cau only succeed iu cultivating the fine varieties of 
foreign grapes by means of grape houses. Lo the 
open ground, this fruit does not ripen well, and is 
very lable to be rendered worthless by blight and 
itidew, for whieh no effectual preventive seems 
yet to have been discovered, A grape house oj} 
00 or GO feet may be coustructed tor about 3120, 
Which will require no fire heat, and very ith 
It will besides serve for may 


half hardy plants, and other horticultural purposes. 


labor lo manage it, 





Public Nurseries, which also belong to horticul- 





ture, are highly useful to all communities in which 
they are located. They serve to introduce and to 
concentrate the vegetable productions of every 
country, Which are likely to subserve our wants, 
or administer to our pleasure. The interchanges 
which take place between those of Europe and 
America are pow managed with such facility, 
that a new fruit, or a new flowering plant, 
which attracts notice on our continent, in a few 
years becomes common in the nurseries of both. 
The numerous borticultural periodicals of Europe, 
inany of which circulate in our country, bring us 
early acquainted with whatever is new, rare or 
valuable in their collections, and a single season 
serves to introduce the desirable plant into our 
grounds, 
obtain the fine new varieties of Flemish and Freneh 


In this way we bave been enabled to 


pears, iv some instances before they have fruited 
in England. The splendid double Dalitia first at- 
tracted attention in Europe some eightor ten years 
ago; and it is now common in our nurseries and 
pleasure grounds, 7 was instrumental in bringing 
into notice, five or six years ago, a fine indigenous 
variety of the apple, grafts of which I forwarded 
to Europe. I have since noticed it in the Cata- 
logue of the Leudon Hort. Seciety, with the names 
of many other of our local fruits, and in catalogues 
from the island of Jersey and from Hamburg, in 
Germany. The ailantus was introduced six or 
eight years ago, by one of our consuls, from far- 
ther India, and it is now growing, I believe, in al- 
most every state of the Union. Until within a few 
years public nurserics have been confined to the 
vicinity of New York and Philadelphia; but they 
are how springing up in every quarter of the Union. 
A very interesting establishment of this kind, and 
one of the oldest iv the country, is located on the 
banks of the Schuythill, a few miles below Phila- 
delphia, It was planted by the elder Bartram, 
about ninety years ago, and contains, besides the 
usual variety of fruit and ornamental plants, most 
of the beautiful native trees and shrubs of our 
country, collected by that indefatigable botanist. 
It is now improved by Col, Carr, a descencant of 
the original proprietor, IT saw the establishment 
in June, when the splendid Magnolias, the stately 
Liriodendron, the more humble Rhododendrous, 
Kalmias, &e. were displaying all their vernal 
heauty and fragrance. The scene afforded uncom- 
mon interest. A stately cypress, measuring thirty 
feet in cireumference, brought from the south and 
planted by the founder ninety years ago, occupies 
the centre of the grounds, and is surrounded by 
the oaks, pines, and other useful and ornamental 
uatives of our forest,—exlibiting, altogether, pro- 
bably the most perfect collection of American 
trees and plants that is to be found in any one 
spot. 

Villa gardens are those which are attached to 
the country houses of men of opulence, and are 
generally laid out with taste, and embellished at 
They may be considered 
private gurdens of the second grade. They are 
an indication of intellectual refinement, as well 
is of wealth, Wherever they are found to pre- 


considerable expense, 


vail. 

Those are denominated cottage gardens, which 
belong to the common class in Europe, and are 
While 
they contribute essentially to human subsistence, 
they afford an agreeable relaxation from the toils 


most prevalent about villages and towns, 


of labor. 
Fiower gardens occupy no little attention i 
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many European countries, and in some parts of the 
United States. ‘They are cultivated not only fer 
the amusement of botanists and amateur florists, 
but, particularly in Frauce, as a source of profit, 
and for supplying the market. The flower mar- 
ket, in the French capital, exhibits a rieh display, 
and is almost as regularly visited by the citizens, 
to supply their daily wants of flowers, as is the 
market for the sale of provisions. 


Market gwdens abound in the neighborhood of 


all Jarge towns, and administer largely to the 
health and comfort of their population, ‘Those in 
the neighborhood of London cover an area of 
more than 5000 acres; and are not only appro- 
priated to ordinary culture, but go largely into the 
forcing branches of the art. Almost every kind of 
fruit and esculent vegetable is forced in them by 
artificial heat; and the cultivator finds ample re- 
muneration for his extra labor and expense in the 
high prices his products command in the market. 
A quotation of some of these prices, which I make 
from the Gardener’s Magazine, will not only verify 
the truth of my remark, but will serve to convey 
some idea of the horticultural luxury indulged in 
by the wealthy classes of the British imetropolis. 
Poreed strawberries are quoted at 4s, sterling the 
ouuce ; peas at 2/, 2s. the quart, shelled; peaches 
and nectarines at the same price per dozen ; grapes 
the same per pound ; cherries at 31s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
pine apples at 24s, per Ib.; beans at 5s. per 100 
pods ; potatoes at 3s. per Ib.; asparagus at 15s. per 
100; rliubarb 2s. 6d. per 100; cucumbers 24s, per 
brace, &c. It will be recollected that the English 
shilling is about 224 cents. The market gardens 
of our country are on a more humble scale. Few 
of them employ artificial heat. But if we judge of 
the future by past improvement, and by the in- 
creasing taste of our citizens for the rare and finer 
productions of the garden, we may expect to sve 
them ere long engaged in the forcing department 
on a pretty extensive scale, The first market gar- 
den from which this city was regularly supplied 
with vegetables, was established about the com- 
mencemeut of the present century, as I am in- 
formed, at Whitehall, At present some hundreds 
of acres are appropriated to this purpose, and the 
business gives employment to a large number of 
hands. 

As having particular relation to those who de- 
pend upon these gardens for horticultural produc- 
tious, tor daily use, I take occasion to remark, 
that the quality of market garden productions de- 
peods materially on the judgment and liberality 
of the buyers. The object of the gardener is 
profit; and so long as the purchaser regards the 
price rather than the quality, he will continue to 
raise those varieties which give him the greatest 
product. The difference in the varieties of the 
same vegetables are manifestly great. This exists 
not ouly in the flavor, but in their nutritious and 
healthful properties : some varieties, particularly 
fruits, being absoiutely prejudicial, while other 
varieties of the same species are highly conducive 
to health. In the potato for instance, the dif- 
ference in nutritive matter amounts to nearly a 
half in different varieties. Some of the coarser 
kinds, yield but 14 and 16 per cent. of nutritive 
matter; while some of the finer kinds have given 
23 per cent. And it is worth regarding, that good 
quality is almost inseparably connected with grate- 
ful flavor. 

Horticulture as an employment. is highly con- 


selection. 
becomes foul with weeds, and they will germi- 
nate and grow. 
ions of youth shall have faded into sober realities ; 
and the mind tired 


an agreeable exercise of the mind. The labor 
it demands, is neither severe in degree, nor monot- 
onously tiresome in’ kind. 
change and variety. 


It atlords continued 
The interesting subjects of 
which it has cognisance,—as the germination of 
the seed, the developement of the leaf, the growth 
of the stock, the expansion of the flower, the 
swelling, maturing, and gathering of the fruit, 
and the diversity in foliage, flower and fruit, of 
the various vegetable families under its care, pre- 
sent to the mind capable of appreciating and ad- 
miring the beauties of the vegetable kingdom, a 
succession of the most agreeable sensations, 

As arecreation, hortici®ure offers all the pleas- 
ures I have enumerated, without the fatigues, 
which accompany: its manual operations. What 
more grateful pleasure to the sedentary and. stu- 
dious, or to him who is habitually involved in the 
mercenary cares of business, than the relaxation 
afforded by a well kept garden, which exhibits to 
the senses, the fragrance, the beauty, the order, 
and harmony, which Providence has imparted to 
the vegetable kingdom. Here is nothing to awa- 
ken jealousy, to excite distrust, to beget envy— 
or to inflame any of his grosser passions; but 
every object is caleulated to tranquilize the mind, 


tial pleasures, and of increasing in interest: with 
the increase of years—tor of all employments a 
taste for this is least apt to lose its enjoyiments in 
the wane of life. 





From Goodsell’s Farmer. 
CANADA THISTLE. 


Having seen a communication in your paper, 
over the siguature of C, dated Woodland, Dee. 16, 
1833, recommending as the most sure method of 
extirpating the Canada thistle from our soil, * to 
plough the ground and sow it with large red clo- 
ver, Which he recommends to have mowed the 
first and second years without feeding it, af- 
ter which the land may be ploughed, and sowed 
with wheat, when it will be found that the roots 
of the thistle are perfectly destroyed, so fur as re- 
Having myself practised a 
method very similar with complete success, I was 
forcibly struck with the propriety and accuracy of 
his remarks, Teannot account for the destruc- 
tion of the thistle in this case, otherwise than that 
the clover grows earlier and more luxuriantly than 
the thistle, and by overshadowing it, the thistle 
is kept in a dwarfish and sickly state, until the clo- 


guards vegetation,” 














to soften down the asperities of his nature, and to 
beget towards his fellow beings, feelings of kind- 
vess, philanthropy, and love. 

Asa science, horticulture is rich in stores of 
intellectual wealth and It embraces 
glossollogy, which teaches us the names of the 
parts of plants; phytography, or the nomenclature 
and description of plants ; taxonomy or their clas- 


usefulness. 


sification ; vegetable organology, or the external 
structure of plants; vegetable anatomy, or their 
internal structure ; vegetable chemistry, or pri- 
mary principles of plants; vegetable pathology, | 
or the diseases and casualiies of vegetable life ;} 
vegetable geography and history, or the distribu- | 
tion of vegetables relatively to the earth and to| 
man; and the origin of culture, derived from 
the study of vegetables. It also embraces the 
study of the natural agents of vegetable growth 
and culture—as earths, soils, and manures; the 
agency of heat, light, electricity and water, in 
vegetable culture, aud of the atmosphere in vege- 
table developement. 

Whether we regard horticulture as an art or 
a science ;—whether we consider it as adminis- 
tering to our wants, convenience, and pleasures, or 
as promotive of useful knowledge,—it bas high 
claims to our notice and regard. 

In passing the threshold of manhood, young 
gentlemen, with high hopes, and ardent desires, 
for fame and fortune, let me counsel you to culti- 
vate a taste for this humble pursuit. Without ab- 
stracting you from business, let it at least interest 
you as a useful and elegant recreation. The pas- 
sions in which you now indulge—the pleasures 
which you now pursue,—are to have in all proba- | 
bility, a controlling influence over your future | 
characters and happiness. Select then those which | 
will wear well, and set comely and comfortable in 
riper years. Let horticulture be embraced in the 
Iinplant but the seeds, ere the soil 





And when the dreams and vis- 


with the bustle and turmoil 


of life shrinks back upon its own resources for re- 
pose and enjoyment, then will horticulture be 





ducive to the healthful vigor of the body, and to 





found capable of imparting rational and substan- 


ver ismown, at which time the stalks of the thistle 
will be found hollow, and having a whitish, sickly 
appearance ; and they will not immediately send 
up young shoots unless the clover is fed off It is 
advisable to mow them in a warm clear day, and 
remove the crop immediately, that the sun may 
shine direetly upon the emaciated stalks, which 
will not only retard their growth, but accelerate 
I have written the above as the 
result of my own experience, and feel confi- 
dent that any person who is troubled with Cana- 
da thistles, may adopt the course recommended by 


their destruction. 


| your correspondent C, without fear of disappoint- 


ment, and that he will find bis communication 
generally correct. Joseru Eppy. 
Williamson, March 4, 1834. 


Note. It is a well known fact, that neither 
plants nor animals can enjoy good health, unless 
they have the advantages of light. Light is im- 
portant in the elaboration of the juices of plants 
which is furnished by the roots, and unless they 
are allowed to produce leaves, and those leaves 
have the action of lightupon them, the juices con- 
tinue thin and watery ; circulation becomes lan- 
ruid, and the plant dies of a disease as near drop~ 





g 
sy as the nature of the case will allow.—Ed. G. F. 
ITEMS. 

Potatoes. ‘Try it—Those who are fond of baked 


or rowsted potatoes, will be gratified by trying the 
following method : 

Place them clean in the bottom of a bake-pan 
or kettle, dispensing with the cover—hang them 
over the fire and shovel the coals on them. It 
will be as quick and as cheap as any other method 
of cooking them ; and they are not so soggy as when 
baked under the cover, nor burnt as they com- 
monly are when roasted on the hearth—and the 
flavor will be excellent.—.Maine Farmer 


Ink spots. It is perhaps not generally known 
that a piece of blotting paper, crumbled together 
to make it firm, and just wetted, will take ink out 
of mahogany. Rub the spot hard with the wetted 
paper ; when it instantly disappears ; and the white 
mark from the operation may be immediately re- 
moved by rubbing the table with a cloth. 
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FORMATION OF KITCHEN GARDENS, 


Ir there is one department of gardening more 
useful than others, it is that, the special object of 
which is the production and cultivation of those 
vegetables whieh contribute so largely to the sup- 
port of man. The poor as well as the rich, the 
prince and the peasant, are alike indebted to this 
branch of horticulture for the larger and more 
wholesome portion of their substance ; to all, a 
garden is possesseg of a certain degree of import- 
ance, and all have an interest in giving to it as 
high a degree of cultivation as possible, in order 
the better to supply their wants. The culinary 
garden is of importance to the public, particularly 
in large cities ; and where a proper spirit of in- 
provement has been abroad, we will find their en- 
virons occupied chiefly by market gardens, which 
independently of their furnishing the tables of the 
inhabitants with most wholesome food, afford an 
honest occupation and the means of stpport to a 
large class of the population ; they are thus doubly 
beneficial. 

Important as the formation of gardens is to 
those * who dwell in cities,” it is wot less sow 
the farmer. Every farm-louse, every cottage 
should have a garden (larger or smaller according 
to the means of the owner) attached to in The 
necessity of a garden, is not, I believe, generally 
disputed. 1 am aware that almost every farm- 
house has a garden of some soit; but there lies the 
difficulty ;—it is in reality a garden of some sort, 
and unfortunately, not always of the right sort, 
The farmer generally appears to think a garden 
beneath his notice ; he leaves the eare of it * to the 
women”—an arrangement which would answer 
admirably well, if he would only provide the * wo- 
man’ with the means of attending properly to the 
duty thus delegated to her. This vegligence is 
prejudicial to the farmer's interests as well as to 
his comforts and enjoyments. The necessity of 
having a garden acknowledged, the choice rests 
between having a good one or a bad one, A gar- 
den will always well repay the attention and labo 
bestowed upon it, provided that attention be pro- 
perly directed and the labor rightly applied, 

In the hope of being useful in spreading the 
practice of gardening on just and true priueciples, 1 
will offer some hints on the formation of culinary 
gardens, which L hope will be found useful, not 
only to market gardeners and others, but to farw- 
ers and farmers’ wives in the country, 

As a preliminary, | beg leave to observe, that 
‘whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.” It requires but littue more outlay either of 
money or labor, iu the beginuing, to make a good 
garden than to make a bad one, and will cost less 
in the end. If there be any thing ia figures, or 
truth in arithmetic, an article whieh will cost $5, 
and Jast twelve months, is cheaper than one which 
costs but $3 and will last but four or at most six 
mouths, So it is with a garden: make it right at 
first,—spare no labor nor expetse to make it well, 
and it will endure; but if you begin wrong, or do 
the work negligently, you dose both your tine, 
your money aud tabor, and will at length be 
obliged to begin all over again. 

The first point is to make choice of a situation 
—provided always that a choice is to be bad; for 
sometimes the situation of the house or some other 
circumstances, will take away that choice, and ii 
will be necessary to ‘locate? the garden to sui 


such cireumstanees. But where a choice is to be 


had, it is of great importance to fix upon a fauvora- 


ble situation ; for on that depends the prospect of 
luxuriant and profitable crops. It is even of more 
importanee than choosing a rich soil; for if the 
soil be poor and the situation good, the former in- 
convenience may be remedied, but if the situation 
be bad, the defect is irremediable. The kitchen 
garden should be placed at the back of the dwell- 
ing house: but it should not be cooped up among 
buildings and out houses of every kind, as is too 
often the case, Farmers generally will find it best 
to have their gardens adjoining their houses as 
these are for the most part plain and simple: but 
in the country seats of the wealthy, where the 
principal dwelling has many offices, &c. attached, 
it will be an advantage to have the culinary garden 
situated at some distance from the mansion house ; 
it will not then interfere with the arrangements of 
the pleasure ground, which the proprietor will be 
more at liberty to dispose in such a manner as his 
tastes and circumstances will suggest without neg- 
lecting or disparaging the most useful department. 

In choosing a situation, due regard should be 
had to shelter; a certain degree of which is neces- 
sary ; it renders the garden warmer and protects it 
from cutting winds, which are productive of much 
injury. Should the spot where the garden is to be 
placed be exposed to inelement winds from any 
quarter, no time should be lost in planting trees, 
which may aflord a shelter from these troublesome 
visiters. Of course, as the object is to procure 
shelter as soon as possible, trees of rapid growth 
are obviously preferable. Care must be taken, 
however, hot to run into an extreme, and over- 
shade the ground by lofty trees: in’ planting the 
trees for shelier, therefore, it will be best to plant 
them at some distance from the boundary of the 
garden, Wherever a situation can be had, already 
protected by nature, it must not be neglected ; for 
a natural shelter iS always better than an artificial 
one: such natural shelter may be caused by the 
form or situation of the ground. But if recourse 
must be had to an artificial one, let it be attended 
io soon, ‘Phe earth should be well trenched and 
irees planted immediately, "The Syeamore or But- 
tonwood many answer very well, as it grows frecly ; 
poplars are of yet more rapid growth, but they are 
objectionable on account of their long straggling 
roots: if used at all, care should be taken that 
these voracious appendages do net intesicre with 
the borders, To these may be added trees of 
slower growth and greater durability, as oaks and 
elms; the chesnut may also be titroduced advan- 


tageously, as it would under such treatment attain | 


a large size, and produce fruit of superior quality ; 
which is certainly an object, when it often seils 
from $3 to $6 per bushel. It should be borne in 
mind, that the best shelter for winter is formed yy 
evergreen trees, as they retain their leaves: a large 


proportion of them should therefore be distributed | 
amongst the other trees, and when they have at- | 
iained a proper size, some of the deciduous trees | 
‘in their natural state being connected together in 


may be cut out, and if a few only of the finest of 
the latter be left at judicious intervals, the eflect 
will be highly ornamental. 








The distanee from the line of the garden at 
which these trees should be planted, must be regu- 


lated by circumstances ; at the south and east they | 


should be as far removed as possible, to keep their 
shadows out of the garden during the winter. 
Oue word more as regards these plautaitions ; 
be sure, in choosing your trees, to give the prefer- 
ence to those plauts which have been grown trom 
seed, before those which have been raised from 


cuttings or layers, and above all, from suckers ; 
the latter having always a tendency, (less or greater, 
according to circumstances, ) to an irregular growth ; 
whilst the former are more likely to assume the 
form of handsome trees, . 

This is a general rule; but it applies in a special 
manner to evergreens, It is well known that if a 
cedar or a cypress lose its central terminal brarch, 
it will never become a handsome wee, unless the 
cultivator can find a braneh so situated as to tuke 
the place of the regular one; a niatter sufficiently 
difficult, 
tinct individual, has its own proper ecntre and will 
grow accordingly, whereas all plants raised from 


A plant raised from the seed, is a dis- 


| cuttings, layers or suckers, are merely extensions 
of some pre-existing individual, and consequently 
their growth is more or less modified, 

I find I have rather overstepped my limits, and 
shall therefore, reserve the coutinuation of this 
subject for another paper, where PE shall treat of 
situation in regard to altitude, aspects and soil, wid 
probably also of the formation and Jaying out of 
the gardeu.— Magazine of Gardening and Botany. 





From Goodsell’s Farmer. 
NOTHING MADE IN VAIN. 


Ve have this week received the following com- 





munication, accompanied with a quantity of seeds, 
| ns referred to, for which we return the donor our 
lthanks. From the date, we have no doubt but 
l they were intended to have reached us earlier, 
The discovery of this way of procuring Maple 
| node, is not only a matter of curiosity, but of 





| economy 5 us We venture to say that it would have 
| required the labor of one man, at least one week, 
}to have taken the shells from a quantity of seeds 
| equal to those sent tous. We shall endeavor to 
| have them planted, aud will hereatier give the re- 
sult. 

Cultivation of the Sugar Maple and Manner of Pro- 


curing the Sced. 


Mr. Goodsell—Every one is delighted to see our 
native forests thickly phinted by the band of nature 
with this valuable, and beautiful tree; valuable be- 
cause for cabinet work some varieties of this wood 


is superior to that brought from distant climes ;— 


first rate for fire wood, and as good for the manu- 
And who does 


| facture of Sugar as the cane plant. 
| not regret the destruction of the axe-man amongst 
jthem. Occupying the best soil, they are usually 
| the first vietims. 
| 


But he who destroys should e1- 


| deavor to produce anew. No native tree can be 


/more easily cultivated than this, the seed being 
pabundant and easily procured, It grows rapid- 
| ly from the seed in open cultivated grounds, at- 
jtaining the height of six feet in three years, and 
| in twelve years the stems will measure from six to 


nine inches diameter. To send you a quantity of 


seed as a specimen, they are ready prepared for 


sowing, and are divested of the shell, and wings; 


About 
la peck is sufficient for seeding three acres of 


Nature would seem to dictate the fall ef 


pairs, they are usually ealled Maple keys. 


ground, 
‘the year to be the proper time for sowing the seed 
in their natoral form, as the efiect of the frost 
| would be go soften the shell. At this season they 
lare scattered abroad by the winds in infinite pro- 
fusion. But divested of the shell and sown in the 
spring, they will grow as surely as peas, and make 
their appearance at the time the forest trees put 
forth. They should be sown, or rather scattered 
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upon the furrows of dry land, and harrowed in, 
and grass seed should be sown for future pasture. 
Hogs, calves, sheep, horses, &¢., may be pasiured 
among them, but ao cattle, ull they are out of 
danger. ‘The third year, either fall or spring, they 
should be taken up where too thick, and trans- 
planted in vacancies, One thousand may com- 
mence growing upon an acre. In twelve years an 
enterprising farmer, who wishes for the future 
prosperity of our country, as well as to enhance 
the present value of his lands, would walk five 
miles barefooted before sunrise in the month of 
June, to view this Sugar Bush” of our climate, 
in full foliage, situated near the residence of the 
owner, sheltering his fruit trees and habitation from 
storms, and the resort of the songsters of the air. 
The leaves of this grove might be colleeted for the 
At the age of twenty-five years, the 
IT was bred upon a farm, 


barn yard, 
trees might be tapped. 
in a deep valley of the mountains, on the eastern 
border of this state, and lave withessed the growth 
of the Sugar Maple in groves from the seed, and 
also standing singly in fields, where they have 
stood for more than half a century, presenting a 
more beautiful appearance than the tees of any 
land, or clime, My occupation now, is firming. 
As to the manner of procuring the seed :--E send 
you about one fourch part of the winter stere of a 
buck or woodland inouse, 
a Jiving hollow beech tree, 15 inches diameter ; 
the whole of his store, being about one bushel, one 
with a few other seeds, all shelled, 


half beech nuts, 


and neatly put up for winter provision, and a nest | 


within, lined wiih down, the residence of the 
fumily. 
same day, which was 25th of December last, con- 
taining half a bushel of Maple seeds wiih others, 
Boys are skilful in such kind of hunting. 
way seed stores might be furnished with them, 
from the Maple forests of the west, in quantities 
sufiicient to plant out Territories, and Kingdoms, 
enters his habitation, through a 


The buck mouse, 


smooth hole an inch or less in diameter, into the 
soimetiues nearer, and some- 


At the commence- 


hollow of the tree, 
times farther from the ground, 


ment of cold weather, and snow, the red squirrel 


visits the plaee daily, and endeavors with much | 


chattering to gnaw through, to rob the mouse ol 


his store. By this recent gnawing around the hole, 


and by tracking in the suow, the habitation of the | 


mouse may be discovered,  ‘Phis litte animal also 
deposits vast quantities of elia seeds, in hollows of 
the branches, aud trunks, of that siately wee. In 
the night season when ail lis enemies sleep, except 
the owl, he is busily employed during the fall 
mouths, in ronging upanud down the tree, and lay- 
ing up his winter store. The habitation of the 
weuse, is frequently oceupied afterwards, by the 


honey hee, W nencver the Maple bears seed, thi 
mouse, in Maple forests, is sure to have a propor- 


tion of them tor bis food. 5. Ti. 


Clarendon, Jan. 25th, 1834. 





From Goodsell’s Farmer. 


TORUS MULTICAULIS. 


a 


Tue high eneoumitims Which have been passed 
upon the Chinese Mulberry, by many of the nur- 
sery men in this country, within a few years past, 
induces us to notice it for several reaSous, 
First—It bas already been satisfactorily auscer- 


talued, that our climate and soil are favorable to 
the growth of the white Italian Mujberry, and the 


reariug of worms fur the production of silk; and 


which was deposited in | 


A boy found another store louse the | 


In this | 


}that the business cau be followed with a profit, 
| corresponding to other agricultural and manufiae- 
jturing pursuits in this country, with our present 
| knowledge of it,” This being admitted, it is. im- 
‘portant that before we leave this certainty for 
an uncertainty, we should ascertain—Secondly ; 
Whether the Chinese Mulberry will sueceed with 
us, as well as the white [talian, aud if so, whethe: 
itis any better for feeding silk worms, 


With regard to its capability of enduring our 


r 


climate, we have only to add, that a friend of ours 


a few days sitice informed @s that all his Chinese 





Mulberries were killed to the growund, notwith- 
standing our winter F¥®% been uneommonly mild, 
more so perhaps than has been kuown for ihe last 


teh yveaurs, 


| We have examined ours, and find them killed 


also, which induces us to believe they will not 


and, allowing that they should send up many 
jsprouts from the roots, as their name iiditates, it 
Vis doubtful whether the leaves from them: will be 
jfound preferable for feeding worms, to those of the 
common White Mulberry, since their greatest re- 
jcommendation was their size, which wow is not 


considered so important, as it is found to be the 


ibetter way, to cut off simall limbs and place upon 
the table, than to separate the leaves from the 


brauches, 





MANAGEMENT OF SEED BEDS. 


Water oceasionslly the seed-beds of all kinds 
of trees and shrubs, in dry weather; but this nrust 
be practised both betore and afier the plants begin 
to appear, 

Observe at all times to water these beds with 
moderation ; a litthe and often must be the rule. 
Likewise be very careful pot to apply the water 


lwash the earth away from the seed, and also from 


ithe young plants now beginning to come up 3 be- 


ing particularly careful of the more tender and 
delicate sorts :—generally let the refreshments of 


water be repeated moderately once every two or 





Which were lately planted out from the seed beds; 
these must not be forgotten in dry weather, 

Once a week will be ofien enough to water any 
new pliuntations, even in the driest season, and to 
those that are but lately planted: but such as have 
been planted in autumn or early in the spring, 
will require but very little watering. 

Cuttings, either of fruit or forest-trees, flowering- 
shrubs, or evergreens, which were planted last 
autem or this spring, must also be watered now 


ah | 


fand then in dry weather. 


Transplanting. —FEvergreens, of most sorts, both 
seedlings and others, remaining in too close growth, 
may vet be transplanted ; but thig should be for- 
warded as much as possible in the beginning of 
this month, or wholly completed by the middle, in 
all the requisite principal plantings.—Gardener’s 


| Calcndar. 


Withstand our winters without more or less injury ;| 


BOYS ASYLUM. 





Tue Annual Meeting of the Boys Asylum was 
holden on Mouday, at 4 P.M. at the Tustitution in 
Salem street. We learn that in consequence of a 
notification sent to each contributor, the meeting 
was humerous, and the subject of a union with 
the *Parm School’ was very fully discussed. 
ln order to ascertain the opinion of the Meeting 


jrespeeting the proposed Union, the question was 


taken, aud passed nearly unanimously. 


This is 
Hot, however, definitive, as the subjeet was deem- 
ed too important to be setded without due deliber- 
ation. A commiitiee of six was appointed to report 


pon the bye-laws, terms of union, &c, at an adjourn- 


over hastily at any time, for that would be apt to} 


ed meeting, to be belden at the Tnustitution, on 
Monday next, at 4 o’clock. 

We understand that the Farm School is located 
at Thompson's Island, but a short distance from 
the city, containing 140 acres of excellent land, 

The Farm School Government last year erected 


/a commodious wharf, and a large barn, and com- 


ihree days in wart dry weather; for this wall be | 


| 
lof great service to all such kinds of seedling plants. 
| Shade will also prove very beneficial in’ the 
imiddle of bot sunny days, to many of the choice 


} 


meneed a spacious building 


g, capable of accommo- 
dating more than one hundred boys—which will 
be completed early the ensuing fall, and we hope 
the union will take place, because we believe the 
public good will be promoted, and a larger num- 
ber of boys than could possibly be accommodated 


jin the city proper, will be thus provided for, aud 


;ul no merease of expense to the community, 


iKkinds of seedling trees aud shrubs, about the time! ; 
| Government for the present year: 


of their first appearing, and for some time afier. 
: : : 
These young plants may be shaded from the 


sun oceasioually, by fixing hoops across the beds; 


occusion Ve quire &, 


Wiere there are boxes, pots, or tubs of seed- 


month, where they may have the morning sun 


ouly, 


' . 1* = . >» om serie 
All beds of seedling trees and shrubs, 


must be Kept perfectly clean from weeds. 


This should be care fully attended to, for the 





4 


vet the start of them if permitted to stand, and 
would do much damage. Therefore let the weeds, 
before they get to any great head, performing it by 
very careful band-weeding. 

Care of new-planted /Irticles, Water new plan- 
tations of the teuderer kinds of young evergreetis 





then let mats be drawn over the hoops as often as} ,,, ‘ 
I |'ferrey, Samuel Lawrence, Moses Grant, William 


ling plants, let them be placed in a shady situation, | 


whatever, | 


The following gentlemen were elected as the 


His Honor, Samuel 'T. Aruistrong, President— 
Rev. Francis Parkman, Thomas B. Cartis, Simon 
Greene, Arthur French, George Darracot, Samuel 


| Gray, Vice Presidents—Wiun. Hale, Treasurer—E, 


thout the middle, or towards the latter end of this | 


S. Rand, Secretary. 


THE RAILROAD FROM SOUTIL AMBOY TO 
BORDENTOWN, 


| —May be considered one of the most important 


and perfect works of the kind in this country, not 
excepting that from Baltimore to Fredericktown, 


The former being now the great thoroughfare and 


weeds are much quicker of growth than the young | 


seedling plants of trees and shrubs, and would soeou | 


is soon as they appear in the beds, be cleared out, | 


connecting link between the two metropolitan 
cities of the Union, which it has brought as it were 
ito the same neighborhood, and within afew bours 
ride of each oéther, has doubled the amount of 
travelling between the two cities, and will always 


ihe enabled to sustain itself profitably from this 
! source even after it shall have been prolonged com- 


{ 
| 
| 
i 


pletely to Camden, opposite Philadelphia. The 
Messrs. Stevens deserve the lasting gratitude of their 


aud flowering shrubs, &c. but in particular those | countrymen for this spirited enterprise. —N. Y, Star. 
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FARMERS’ AND GARDENERS’ WORK. 
Bone Manure. ‘There is no part of farm man- 


agement of more intriusic importance than that of 


procuring, saving, and making the most of every 
substance, which will serve either for the stimulus 
or the food of plants. This subject has, indeed, 
been very much discussed, but still we believe it 
possible to suggest some ideas in relation to it, 
which may be in some measure new and usetul to 
some of our readers. 

The value of bones for manure is not so well 
understood as could be wished. A writer for the 
Gardener’s Magazine is of opinion that bone-dust is 
the best of all possible manures. He says, “1 
make use of all the bones I can by any means 
(robbing church-yards excepted) collect, for the 
use of my vine and other fruit borders, also for 
For such purposes they auswer 
There is much 


asparagus beds. 

the most sanguine expectations, 

difference in the quality of bones,” 
The Worcester Herald, av English paper, lias the 


following paragraph: ‘ The use of ground boues | 
as manure, particularly for turnips, is now beeoiw- | 
ing general in the counties of Angus and Perth in | 
Mr. Watson of Kieler farm, near Cupar | 


Scotland. 
Angus, says: * The bone manure has been a great 


blessing to the breeders and feeders of cattle in | 


this district, and, in some instances, saved the in- 
dustrious tenant from ruin. The severe drought 
of 1825 did not prevent a crop of turnips with 
bones, while all other manures failed 5 and it was 
thus the means of bringing through that disastrous 


winter herds of cattle, which must have otherwise | 


perished for want of fodder.” 


Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia states that * A. | 


St. Leger, Esq. had once laid down to grass a 
large piece of very indifferent limestone land, with 


a crop of corn; and from this uniformly well- | 


dressed piece he seleeted three rods of equal quality 
with the rest, and mauured them with bones broken 
very small, at the rate of sixty bushels per acre. 
Upon the land thus managed the crop was infinite- 
ly superior to the rest. The next year’s grass was 
also more luxuriant, and bas continued to preserve 
the same superiority for at least eight years, iso- 
much that in Spring it is green three weeks before 
the rest of the field. He also dressed two acres 
with bones, in two different fields, prepared for 
turnips, at sixty bushels to the acre, and found the 
crops incomparably more productive than the others 
managed in the common way. Upon grass-lands 
he observed that this kind of manure exerts iis in- 
fluence more powerfully the second year than the 
first. For whatever soil it be intended the bones 
should be well broken, before they can be equally 
spread upon the land, No pieces should exceed 
the size of small marbles. To perform this neces- 
sary operation, he recommends the bones to be 
sufiiciently bruised, by putting them under a cir- 


cular stove, which being moved round upon its’ 


edge by means of a horse, in the manner tauners 
grind their bark, will very expeditiously effect the 
purpose. Although bones of all kinds may be used 
to advantage, yet those of fat cattle are undoubtedly 
the best. A. St. Leger has also found it very bene- 


ficial to mix ashes with the bones; a cart-load of 
the former being put to thirty or forty bushels of 
the latter, and heated for twenty-four hours (which 
may be kvown by the smoking of the heap,) when 


ithe whole should be turned.  Atter lying teu days 
‘longer, this excellent manure will be fit for use.” 
A writer for the Gardener’s Magazine says, ** A 
good way for gardeners to collect bones for vine 
borders, and other purposes, is to make known in 
the neighborhood, that they will give so much per 
hundred weight for all that is brought to them. 
As they are received they should be broken’ by 
hammers into small or large pieces, as the effect is 
intended to be immediate and powerful, or gradual 
and prolonged. For cistant effect, a number of 
hones should be buried whole ; on the same prin- 
ciple that opium eaters envelope pills in paper, to 


retard their dissolution in the stomach.” 

The New England Farmer, vol. ix, p. 245, con- 
tains a letter from the thon. J. Lowexn to Hon. 
Tuomas L. Winturor, in which the writer makes 


observations on an experiment he had made, prov- 
ing the utility of bone manure for wet meadows. 
The following are extracts from that valuable com- 
munieation : 

** A few years sinee, the Hon. William Ellis of 
Dedham recommended to me the use of the head 
and feet bones of oxen as a highly valuable ma- 
‘uure on meadow lands. He said that be bad ob- 
served in passing that ] had grounds remarkably 
/well adapted for this manure, IT however negleet- 
ed this hint, though IT constantly kept it in mind, 
until the last year, when seeing an immeuse load 
(of the heads of oxen passing by, [ inquired of the 


owner for what purpose he was carting those ma- 
iterials, and he answered me to the following facts, 
viz. That he came down a distance of eight miles, 
with an empty team, and was carrying back a load 
which cost him two dollars, to put on bis meadow 
land. IT found it was no new experiment with 
him, and that he came often for that purpose. 

| Here then T had facts. I kuew the habitual 
;economy of our citizens, that they were pot re- 
markably prone to idle experiments, or to wanton 
expenditure, 

| J] entered with my very intelligent informer 
into many particulars as to the process and effects, 
but T own that I was more impressed with the 
simple fact that he would devote his team and la- 


bor for a day, and pay two dollars for his materials 
* * 


besides, than with all his other assertions. 

** [ made the experiment. Its success surpassed 
all his descriptions, The manure brought in new 
grasses, it encouraged and invigorated the old. * * 

“The mode of application is to break them up 
with a sledge, or with the back of an axe, and then 
to press them below the surface with a rammer or 


beetle.” 





For the New England Farmer. 

NEW MODE OF CULTIVATING MELONS. 

Mr. Fessenpen—lI noticed in the N. E. Farmer 
some remarks on the Culture of Melons, from a T. 
S. P. of Beaverdam, Virginia, which, coming) from 
a warmer climate than ours, may bot conmand the 
attention which perhaps they deserve frof our 
New England cultivators. 

The most successful cultivator of Watermelons 
in this town with whom Iam acquainted, Mr. Wil- 
liam Goodale, plants them on the southern side of 
loose gravelly knolls, diluvian hillocks, consisting 
almost entirely of small pebbles and sand mixed 
'with a very litthe vegetable mould. On this most 
| barren of soils he digs holes, uses well rotted ma- 
}nure mixed with the soil, and seldom fails of ob- 
| taining a good crop. He says, in the hottest and 





| 
| 








dryest weather, the vines never wilt, wud that all 
ihe heat which accumulates in these warmest spots 
of earth in New England is necessary to bring the 
melons to perfection. Danvers. 


Dear Sir, The foregoing remarks, made by a 
practical observer of things, may suggest an useful 
idea to some of your readers; and I know of no 
better disposition to make of them than to forward 
them for your paper. 

Your obt. servt. 


May 3d, 1834. 


J. W. Procror. 











ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The Baltimore American Farmer is discontinued, and a 
new paper entitled “ The Farmer and Gardener, and 
Live Stock Breeder and Manager” was commenced on the 
Yth inst. as successor to that “ ancient and honorable”’ 
publication. We are sorry for the loss of the original 
farmer, but as the present appears to be a worthy sub- 
stitute we shall neither make long faces nor long para- 
graphs about the matter, but proffer the same hand of 
friendship to the Offspring, which we have ever exten- 
ded to the Parent 
Mr. G. W. 
hibited to us yesterday,a Mushmelon perfectly ripe, 


Early Vegetables and Fruits. Lee ex- 
measuring twenty-two inches in circumference, and a 
quantity of potatoes, from the garden of Mr. Epuraim 
Horerook at Hyde Park. They were raised without 
any artificial heat, but of course under glass cases.— 
This is the most remarkable instance of early vegetation 
that has ever come to our knowledge and will afford a 
useful hint to our gardeners as exhibiting how much 
may be accomplished by a little care and attention.— 
N.Y. Eng. 

Cucumbers. We received yesterday from Mr. Camp, 
the Horticulturist, a piece of cucumber vine, trom his 
hot-bed about six inches long, and having more than 
fifty cucumbers set upon it. This, however uncom- 
mon it may appear, is, we are assured not accidental, 
but the effect of cultivation; as many specimens of the 
kind can be produced from the same bed at this time.— 


Washington Intelligencer. 


Early Melons and Potatoes. We were yesterday per- 
mitted to touch and handle, but not tu taste, two fine 
ripe nutmeg melons, one of which was twenty-two in. 
ches in circumference, the produce of the garden of E, 
Holbrook, Esq. of Hyde Park, Dutchess County. In 
the same basket also, were two or three quarts of new 
potatoes, of good size for the pot. These early fruits 
and vegetables were sent down by Mr. H. for exhibition 
at the Horticultural Society. The melons were as fra- 


grant as though at their proper season.—.V. ¥. Com. Adv. 


In the town of Easthampton, two extensive button 
manufacturers have this spring discharged from their 
employment sixteen hundred hands, “ in consequence of 
the curtailment of business, and want of confidence in 
the Atlantic cities.”’ 

A family in New Haven, Conn. have made a public 
request through the newspapers, that certain young gen- 
tlemen, who have been for some time in the habit of ser- 
enad.ng the household, would have the goodness to ab- 
stain from further inflictions. Their music is pro- 
nounced intolerable. 

The town of Marblehead contains five thousand in- 
habitants, and cannot support alawyer, the last one being 
Marblehead 
has however, in former days, furnished some of the first 
legal talents in the country. Chief Justice Sewall, and 
Judge Story, were natives of that place, as was also Vice 
President Gerry, and the venerable Dr. Holyoke. 


obliged to emigrate for want of business. 





AND 
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New Potatoes were for sale in the Faneuil Hall Market 
this morning, at T. Griggs’ Stall, No. 88. 


Fight thousand shad were recently caughtat a single 
haul at Howel’s Fishery ; and so plenty are they in Phila. 
de!phia, that they are selling at three and four ‘dollars a 
hundred, 

Para, (South America,) March 24. Business gener- 
ally is at present so wretchedly bad and produce so enor- 
mously high, owing to the recent currency laws, that 
one does not know what to do. The greater part of the 
copper money has been called in by the Government, 

and bef: the remainder will also be 


ore many days pass, 


for which paper is to be issued. How the change will act 
on commerce, time only can determine. Frow the first of 
May all duties are to be paid, ha!fin paper and half in 
silver, which will have the effect of lowering produce to 


less than half its present nominal value. 


Arcful Calculation. An ingenious, authentic, and val- 


uable statistical work, published a few yearssince, states 


that the number of inhabitants who have lived on the 


earth, amount to about’ 35,627.243,275,075,.246. The 
sum the writer says, when divided by 3,096,000, the 


number of square leagues of land, on this surface of the 


leaves 11,320.698,732 persons to each 
There are 27,564,000 


which being divided as above gives about 1,514,522 O76 


globe, square 


league. square miles of land. 


Let the mile be reduced t 
squae rods, and the number he says 1,853,173. 
500,000, which being divided as above, gives 1223 inhab- 


persons to each square mile. 
will be 
itants toeach square rod, which rod being reduced to 
feet and divided as above, it will give about five persons 
Let the 


and 


to each square foot of terra firma on the globe. 
earth be supposed to be one vast burying ground, 
there will be 1285 
capable of be- 


8, it appears that each 


according to the above statement, 
persons to be buried on each square rod, 
ing divided 
grave contained 100 persons, and the whole earth has 


into twelve grave 


been one hundred times dug erer to bury its inhabitants ! 
supposing they had been equally distributed. 





VALUABLE NEW WORK ON AGRICULTURE, 

This dav Published—hy Gro. C. BakReErT, at the Office of 
the N. E. Farmer, and by lianty, Wairr & Co—The COM- 
PLETE FARMER and RURAL ECONOMIST. by Tuos. 
G. Fessenpin, Esq—a work wheh every farmer ought to be 


possessed of. Particular acecunt of the work next week. 





FULL BLOOD SHORT HORN HEIFPER CALVES 
FOR SALE. 


Four full blood Short Horn Calves tor sale from Imported | 


Stock, sire and dams, if ont plication is made in one week to the 
Publisher of the New England Farmer, he will furnish particu- 
Jars as to prices, ages, &e. may It 





HALL’S IMPROVED HAY RAKES. 


Just received, and for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
50 dozen of the first and second quality of Hall's best warranted 





Hay Rakes. my 14 
SEEDS. 
Just received diceet from Holland, a large assortment of 
CABBAGE SEEDs, in small and large quantities. These 


are from a House upon which the utmost reliance can be placed, 
and the quality of Dutci Seed is found superior. 
a 30 GEO. C. BARRETT. 





WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 

Recrivep this week direet from Holland 1000 Ibs. superior 
White Clover, warranted free from any kind of foul seed, 
and at least worth one third more than American. This wil! 
be found an excellent Grass for Pasture land, &c. 

al6 GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Seed Store. 





MANGEL WURTZEL SEED. 

300 Ths. Mangel Wurtzel Seed, raised from selected roots 
and not imported. This artiele cannot be too highly reeom- 
mended for Stock, yielding 40 tons to the acre, and being a 
most profitable crop. Sow 2k ibs. to the acre. For sale at 


GEO. C. BARRETT. 


New England Seed Store. 














MACHINE FOR CUTTING FODDER, l 
|- 
| 





THE simplicity of the construction of this Machine, and the 
small probability of its gettiug out of repair, together with the 
neat and rapid manner th oe its work, certainly ren 
lers ita desirable article [oF the purposes for whieh tt is in- 
tended 
heretofore invented, 
nches long, 


li is constructed on an entire 
aud will eat an hundred weight of hay im 


new principle trom any | 


tev minutes, two cau also cutany leagth from three 


inches to ove-iourth of an inehs wis fed by plaeing the fodder 


ina hopper that stands perpendicalar, the knife plaving hori- 
zoutally underneath, by 
machinery for feedmg and the power necessary to drive it is 
avoided, 

The Subscriber having become the proprietor of the right of 
Siate ol M issachu- 
themselves 

MEAKS, 
KING, 


which means all the complicated 


making, &e. said machine, in and tor the 
setts, solicits the pnble 


Machme is for sale 
No, 12 Cominercial street, 


and examine tor 
at the store of Prouty & 
Boston. DAVID P 


to call 


Said 





Who is also Agent for the States of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Muine. and Riwde Fsland. 
a 2, eowow 
COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER, | 


Oue complete set of 11 Volumes of the New Eugland Farmer, 
hound in excellent style. For sale at the Farmer Office. This 
will be found to make a valuable Libraryfor an Agriculturist. 





NEW WORK ON FLOWERS. 
Just published, the Florist’s Mauual, with Eighty beautifully 
ivings, » best work adapted to American 
iHtare extant —price £2.50, GEO. C. BARRETT. 


colored Engr being the 


ke loric i 





ZINC WARE. 

Just received, a further supply of Zine Milk Pans, Kettles 
and deep Bake Pans, and for Agricultural Ware- 
House, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

The manufacturers of this article having closed their works, 
no more of them can be procured at preseutm—and as the sea- 
son is at hand when these are most wanted, as they are 
found on trial to produce a great inerease of Milk, they are , 
highly recommended to the public as one of the improvements | 
day. my 14 | 


sale at the 


and 


of the 





BOX PLANTS. 
From Seven Hundred to Que Thousand Yards of Prime 
BOX in good order for Planting. ‘To be taken up at any time 
when ordered. Orders may be leftwih GEO. C BARRETT, 
New England Farmer Office, or apply to THOMAS MASON, 
Charlestown Vineyard. It may be had on fair terms by the | 
Yard or Hundred, m7 
MANURE FOR SALE. 
At the Boston Lime Ki'n, near the M:ll Dam, is from 30 to 
19 cart-loads of Retuse Lime and Ashes, making a rich Manure 
lidian corm, &e. which will be sold at the 





for Potatoes, very | 





low price of $1 per load. Also, a smal! quantity of air slacked 
Lime. 2 p 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


An excellent collection of Garpen and Frower Seeds of} — 


very best quatily, in papers of 6} cents eac - constantly on hand | 








and for sale at New England Seed Store 
GE oO. Cc. BARRETT. | 
PAINT OIL. 


The subseribers keep on hand a constant supply of their 
‘Prepared Paint Oil,” which ts offered with renewed 
itsmert. This Ol, inde; bemg 25 
i} actually cover a quarter more 


for sale 
‘assurances of rvcndent ot 
per cent, elfeaper in price, 
surface, as has been repeatedly proved and ¢ onfirmed by state- 
ments of many Painters, Upwards of 200 buildings in this | 
ity aud vicinity can be referred to, mony of them painted | 
two years age, which continue to look well, and retained their | 
gloss through the first: year, wincb is a clear demonstration of 
its strength. The Prepared Pat Ou js 

valuable purpose to mix with Linseed Ou, giving it 
gloss. fh paints a very 
trom mildew, and 


tonud to auswera 
strength 
aud doramlity with a more permanent 
clear whe, 
chaitges resulting from the sea air, 
Oil Factory (head Foster’s Wharf.) 
DOWNER & AUSTIN. 
P.S. Please be particular to order Downer & Austin’s 
“ Prepared Paint Oil.” m 1Y 6pis. 


flows smooth, aul is more tice 


than auy other Oil. 





PRI C 7K S OF C D U N T RK Y 


PRODUCE 


“FROM TO 





ApeLes,vassets, . +. + « « « ", Unevel 1 75, 2 50 
ines. Ces. s+ 4 @ Mt | bushe! 1 37; 1 50 
BeEF,mess,(mew) . . 2 . . « | barrel | 10 50 
| SS ee 7 8 00) 8 50 
prime, . . ie Oar 6 OO} 6 WB 
Brerswax, (. American) | ‘a pound 18 22 


| 

hurrenk, mspected, No.1, new, 

CRANBRRMIES, . .T. « * | bu ishel 2 

CURES, C00 Mis wu « * Ss | « 41 9 
| 


t 


skimmed milk, . . . 














MEaTHERS, northern, geese,. . « : 40 45 
| southern, geese, . . “ | So} 40 
LAX, American, ee pound | 8] 11 
PLAXSEED,. = . eS } ee a 33} 1 37 
Louk, Genesee, cash. barrel | 537) 5 62% 
Baltimore, Howard str. new | - | 525) 5 50 
Baltimore, wharf, | |} 5 25! 56 5O 
Alexandria, : ee os | 537) & 
Gratin, Corn, northern ye low, ; | oushe! 7 73 
southern ve iow. . “ W 7 
white, Sa ie Mae: | 68 69 
Rye »@scarce) Norther a. « , | 7 75 
| J 3 | 62 65 
Oats,” Northern, m (prime) oo “| 37 
Ilay, best English, . + } ton 20 00} 21 00 
Kastern screwed, . . . . - 13 00! 14 00 
Hard pressed, .* +e % «a - 14 00) 15 00 
Pe eee ae ee, | gallon | 36} 46 
lors, Ist quality <i a le pee pound | 4 WW 
2d quality — * ‘ablics | 2 14 
Larp, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 3, @ 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . = ‘| 84 
LEATHER, Slanglhiter,sole, , 3 17) 19 
| $6 upper, a Ih. 22) a) 
Dry Hide, sole. . pound 15) 17 
° upper, .. . tb. | 1) 2 
Philadelphia, sole, 3 pound 23} 25 
Baltimore, sole, - — 24 
LIME, best sort : be cask | BO oO 
PoRK, Mass. inspee., extra clear, barrel | 17 00; 18 60 
Navy,Mess. . . . . . | “ | 14:00) 15 00 
Bone. middlings, ; ee 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass bushel | |; 9 3 ® 50 
Re« Top, nortie rn, |, (searee) sin 100) 1 0d 
Red Clover. northern, pound | | 7 3 
White Dutch Honeysue kle | of 33 
TALLow, tried, cwt | 7 710 
WooL, prime or Saxons Vr Neeces, | pound | 621 70 
American, full blood, washed “: His 52 
do. 3-dihs do. | ‘s 4. 17 
do. 1-2 do. “ | oi »D 
do. 1-1 and common 43 48 
Native washed, , a 38 40 
c { Pulled supe rGine, ° 5d 60 
3 ¢ be 7 Lam! Ss, - « | 45 50 
& ox | 37} 40 
Sa}sq « i" 2 30 
= 4 sieicaeliie 40 48 
Souchern pulled woo) is generally 
5 ets. less perth 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams,northern, . . + + «+ + | pound 8 | 9 
ones wc we te ® Eee | 7] 8 
PorK, whole hogs, . . .« « « « | i 64 7 
POLES 6 we > eyth) @ oe Re | 10 15 
BUCEER, PO.” wt ate ee 12; 14 
lump,new,. . a | 22 
EGes, | ie n 14; 15 
| PorTaTORS, e | bushel | $31 37 
i Ciper, (: seeording to quality. ‘) | barrel 2 (10 | 38 00 
BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, May P2th, 1854, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser aod Patriot. 
At Market this day, 290 Beef Cattle, (unsold 12) 8 pairs 


working Oxen, 15 cows and calves, and 230 swine. 

Pr a ts. Beef Cattle—Arrangements having previously been 
made between many of the Drovers and Butchers, a large pro- 
portion of the cattle were sold “by the lump,” consequently 
prices were very unequal, but at a considerable advanee, say 
from 12 to 25 per head, on au average, from last week, for the 
same qnality ; we shal! omit definite prices until the market 
shall become more settled. 

Working Oxen—Sales were effected 
the price, 

Cows and Calres—We noticed sales at 17, 20, 24, 25, 27, 30, 
and S45. 

Swine—Market very brisk—no large lots were sold, but an 
nnnsual number were retailed at 6 for sows, and 7 for barrows ; 
a few which were small and very fine, were taken at 7 for sows 


12 
and 8 for ba 


but we did not learn 


rows 





Cc. G. GREENE'S 
IMPROVED SILK REEL—Price $200—For sale at the 
Agricntiural Warehouse, No. 52 No:th Market Street, and by 
the Patentees, Windsor, Vermont. ap 23 
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MISCELLANY. 
BIRTH DAYS. 

“My birth day!”—What a different sound 

That word had in my youthful ears ; 


And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears ! 
When first our seanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old; 
And, as youth counts the shining links 
That time around tim binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Whio said, ‘ were he ordained to run 
Ilis long career of life again, 
He would do all that he bad cone,’ 
Ah! ’tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birth days speaks to me ; P 
Far otherwise—of time it tells 
Lavish’d unwisely—carelessly— 
Of counsel mock’d—of talents, made 
Haply for bigh and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s increase, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wroug desire— 
Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 
That eross’d my pathway, for his star? 
All this it tells, and could I trace 
The imperfect picture o’er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efiace 
The lights and shades, the joy and pafn, 
How little of the past would stay! 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind 
Which hath been more than wealth to me; 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where love’s true light at Jast I’ve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 


Aud comfortless, aud stormy round ! 





HISTORICAL SCRAPS. 

Joris Cesar fought 50 pitched battles, and 
killed one million and a half of men, Manlius, 
who threw down the Gauls from the Capitol, had 
received 23 wounds, and taken two spoils betore 
he was seventeen years of age. Dentatus fought 
120 battles, was 30 times victorious in single 
combat, and received 45 wounds in frout; be had 
among his trophies 70 belts, 8 murial, 3 obsidionel, 
and 12 civic crowns. Cato pleaded 400 causes 
and gained them all. 
all the soldiers in the army. 
the names of all the Roman people. 
could relate all he ever beard, in the same words, 
Julius Cesar wrote, read, dictated, and listened to 
the conversation of his friends at the same time. 
A philosopher is mentioned by Pliny, who being 
struck with a stone, forgot his alphabet. A man 
reputed for his stupidity, fell from bis horse, and 
being trepanned, became very remarkable for the 
sprightliness of bis genius. ‘The orator Carvinus 
forgot his own uame, Mithridates spoke to the 
ambassadors of 22 different nations without an in- 
terpreter, Julius Viator lived to an advanced old 
age, without drinking water, or using any kind ol 
Crassus, grandfather to. the 


Lucius Scipio knew 
Chimedes 


liquid nourishmeut, 
Triunvirassus who was slain by the Parthians, 
never laughed. 





Conundrum.—Why are good singers like Cod- 
fish ? 
tongues and sounds. 


Beeause they have nothing better than 


Cyrus knew the pames of 


A CASE OF EMERGENCY. 
An Irishman, who made an honest penny by 
swapping horses, and taking something to boot, 
once attempted to cross a river ata high freshet, 
with his only remainivug mare aud colt. He was 
washed from the back of the former, and seizing 
the tail of the colt, buffetted the angry waves, 
much to the dissatistaction of the crater.” His 
friends on the banks of the river, seeing his peril- 
ous situation, and his frail support, called out to 
‘him to leave the colt and take the mare. “Oh! 
botheration to ye,” exclaimed Pat, in all bis tribu- 
lations, “it’s no time jentlemen to talk about swap- 


ping horses.” 





ALTERED HABITS OF THE LADIES. 

Tue ladies have made their ‘state more gra- 
cious” by reducing the size of their bonnets, for 
which relief much thanks. When the sleeves shal! 
have recovered from the swellings with which they 
have so long been affected, our beauties will look 
more beautiful vet; for when it is recollected that, 
in quilitary tactics, eighteen inches is the space 
allowed for a soldiers breadth in line, it must 
seem rather disproportionate jin a lovely girl of 
eighteen to oecupy at least three times as muel: 


ground as a grenadier.—.Vew Monthly Magazine. 








DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SOLAR AND ARTI- 
FICIAL HEAT. 


! 

A remarkable difference has always been ob | 
served between the calorifie rays, emanating from | 
the sun, and those emitted from: terrestrial sources, | 
even of the most intense heat, viz.; that the for- | 
ner can pass through glass, without suffering any | 
apparent diminution, whilst the latter cannot par 
through the same substance but in an almost insen- | 
sible quantity. The experiment is easily made :| 
expose yourself to the sun, and afterwards to the | 
fire of a chimney ; interpose a large square of glass | 
to the passage of the rays on the face—the sensa- | 
tion of heat from the solar rays continues without 
any sensible alteration, while it completely ceases 
trom those of the fire. 








siinple mixture of many sorts of rays, in’ various | 
proportions; that is tosay, that the heat of both | 
one and the other, is like light, composed of many | 
rays, aud that rays of the same kind are not found | 


in the same proportious.—Journal Hebdon. 





From tie Zion’s Herald, 
A GOOD WIFE. 

A coop wife will help to improve the fortune | 
of her husband. No man ever prospered in’ the 
world without the consent and co-operation of his! 
Let him be ever so frugal, regular, indus-, 


wife, 
irious, intelligent, suecesstul, all goes for nothing | 
if she is profuse, disorderly, indolent, or unfaith- | 
fulto hertrust, * By much slotlifulness the building 
deeayeth, and through idleness of the hands, the!) 
house droppeth through.” But, O! how good a} 
thing it is, and how pleasant, when the gracious | 
intentions of God and nature are fulfilled! With) 
what spirit and perseverance does a man labor in 
his vocation, when he knows that his earnings | 
will be faithfully disposed, and carefully improved. | 
With what confidence will he resort to his farm, 
to his merehanudise—fly over the lan’, over the! 
sea, meet difficulty, meet danger—if he has the 
issurance that he is not spending his time and 














| colors, by 


that indulgent Heaven has crowned all his other 


blessings with that of an belp-meet for him, a dis- 

creet manager of his estate, a fellow laborer with 

him from a sense of duty, from interest, and from 

affection. This is the portrait of a good wile, 

drawn by the pencil of inspiration.—(Proyv. xxxi, 

10—31. JOSEPH. 
Winchendon, April 24, 1834. 





. FRUIT TREES. 
S% Onsamestar TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Niwron, 54 miles irom Boston, 
by the City Mills. 

_ bins ..ursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. 
aud covers the mostof iS acres. Of new celebruled Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommeuded.—Cr Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—tIlums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &ce. &ce—selections 
from the best variclies kuown—a collection ia unequal propor- 
trons of 800 varieties of truit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Monkus Muuticautis or New Chinese Mulierry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all of ers. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 406 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
uul first rate sources. White Flowering Horse Ciesnuts. 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &e.— 
n all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties, Ot 
Herbaceous flowering planis,a choice select.on of 200 varieties, 
including the Pwonies, Moutun and Paparereceg—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are tuvited to torward their ordersearly Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &e. deliverce in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if leit with Gro. C, 
BARRETT, Who is ageut, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
A new importation of superior kinds, just received, of all 


WM. KENRICK. Newton. 









DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington 


| Street, will open for sale this day, 


1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 

1 do. do, do. Book Muslin. 
Also, 1 do. Superfine 6-4 Cambrie Dimoties, which will be 
offered by the Piece at 25 per ceut. less than cost of importa- 





Researches sufficiently extensive proved to M.) ''°" m & 
Melloni, that this essential difference in the na- | STRAW CARPETING. 
ture of solar and terrestrial heat, depends on aj” ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, 


has received a lot of 106 pieces superior saw carpeting white 
aud faney checks, 5-4, 6-4, and 7-4 widths, which he will sel 
by the piece of yard at very low prices. Also, Canton Straw 
table matts. istf. a !6. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pry within 
sixty days from the time of subseribing,are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of tifty cents. 

> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

AGENTS. 

New York—G. Tuoreurs & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—Wa. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Phil deiphia—D, & C. Laxnprevu, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—1. 1. Hirencocn, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C,. Pankuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Wm. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar 
Middlebury, Vti—WiGut CHarman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport--EBES £ZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J.W. Foster, Pookseller. 
Angustu, Me.—Wittarn Sxewr, Druggist. 
Woodstock. Vt.—J. A. Prarr. 
Portland, Me.—Cotman, Hotpven & Co. Booksellers. 
Bangor, Me.—Wwa. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S.—P.J. Horvrann, Esq. Editor of Recorder, 
St. Lonis—Gro. Honiton, 





Printed tor Gro. C. Barnetr by Forn & Damrert, 
whoexecute every description of Book and Fancy Print- 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders tor print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrerr, at the Agric ul- 


strength and vain ; that all is well and safe at home ;) tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 
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